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to control the public mind by preventing the circula-
tion of such works as the}' did not approve. The
introduction of printing was followed by a spread of
profane literature. Men were no longer content with
insipid hagiologies or the dull chronicles of the
monks ; they turned from them to the masterpieces
of Rome. And presently the New Learning came to
England also with that freedom of thought which
was imbibed from the writings of classical authors
and which led to the spiritual and political upheaval
of the Reformation. Great is the debt of gratitude
owed to Edward IV. as the patron of Caxton, as
having protected, in its infancy, that art upon which
liberty mainly rests.

Thus while the Yorkist period is characterised by
a great advance in the royal power, it is also marked
by considerable commercial progress and by a general
raising of the middle class. And the end of Richard
III.'s reign, since it is followed by a ne\v system of
government, affords an opportunity for considering
the general results of the period of about a century
and a quarter since the Black Death. That time was
marked at first by rapid constitutional advance, cul-
minating in the establishment of a limited monarchy
under the Lancastrians. But then the weakness of
the executive led to the outbreak of civil war, and in
the general confusion Parliament appeared to lose all
that it had -gained. A strong personal monarchy
followed, when the king attained to practically abso-
lute power. But the new government adopted a
commercial, in place of a continental, policy, and in
accordance with the proposition, which has been